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THE ART AMATEUR. 



PECULIARITIES OF ARTISTS. 



THE " genus irritabile" of artists was still more eccen- 
tric in times gone by than he is now, and especially in 
Spain. Look at the license of speech and behavior, 
which the Spanish painters allowed themselves, and 
fancy our own Bohemians granting themselves the same 
liberties ! These old guerillas of the pencil appear to have 
been always in extremes, now petted by kings, and now 
rotting in hospitals, l'he monarchs of Spain seem to 
have observed no middle course with them, now con- 
descending to an un-Spanish kind of familiarity, as 
when Charles V. picked up the dirty brush of a painter,, 
now ordering the poor time-server out of the royal sight, 
as Philip II. did. Luis Morales for dressing too well. 
In the intervals of over-liberal favor they were treated 
with over-severe contempt, altogether as the company 
of players is treated in ' ' Gil Bias. ' ' But what a rap- 
ping of knuckles there would be if the artists themselves 
indulged in such eccentricities as these "declasses'' 
geniuses used to allow themselves in another age and 
country ! Fancy Benjamin West permitting himself the 
jest of painting George III.'s hand all over red, as an 
artist did to one of the Philips of Spain — a liberty 
quickly followed, indeed, by dismissal. George of Eng- 
land would have had all his English phlegm stirred by 
such a personal liberty, the thirty-four thousand pounds 
he gave the artist would have been stopped off in the 
beginning of its flow, and the Royal Academy might 
not have been created to this day. 

In later times, Goya took all sorts of license with the 
king, and with the formal Spanish court. One day, 
when they were all in mourning from head to foot, the 
solemn courtiers were astonished by a peal of laughter 
from Charles IV. The occasion was Goya, who was 
parading through the ranks of black hose in white silk 
stockings, all scrawled over with caricatures of his ene- 
mies at court. He had been stopped in the ante-room 
for his white legs, and he took that way of partially 
blackening them. Charles IV. only laughed. This was 
in the lifetime of men now living. But think of Sir 
Frederick Leighton presenting himself thus before the 
modest Victoria ! 

When the Spanish masters attempted to set up paint- 
ing-schools, their frightful tempers made the experi- 
ment impossible. The elder Herrera's violent manners 
drove away all his scholars, one of whom was the cele- 
brated Velasquez. Imagine the mild and sage Thomas 
Cole exhibiting such furies before his pupils ; the excel- 
lent Church and his fellow-schoolmates would have fled 
in dismay, and a great school of art, the Hudson River 
school, would have ceased before it began. 

These Spanish Bohemians were not milder toward 
their grown-up compeers. Ribera went to Naples, and 
joined a little close corporation of artists who deter- 
mined to keep away other painters from the decoration 
of the St. Januarius Church. Every fraud and violence, 
and even murder, entered into their persuasive ways, 
and Guido was frightened off, and Dominichino poison- 
ed. When they did not attempt assassination, they used 
sarcasm which cut like a stiletto. The younger Herrara 
was in the habit of painting a circle of rats around the 
signature at the bottom of his pictures. These were 
meant for the other artists of Spain. But the painting 
class were always in extremes, and sometimes shifted 
suddenly from excessive vanity to excessive humiliation. 
When Castillo saw the Murillos at Seville, from having 
been a tremendous braggart he grew despairing all of a 
sudden, and cried " Castillo is dead !" Adriano of 
Cordova, was in the habit of destroying nearly all his 
works because he thought them so inferior ; yet one of 
them passed as a Titian for a long time after he died. 
As a Carmelite, this mortified genius went habitually 
barefooted. \ 

Those who attempted courtly manners succeeded to 
perfection, assisted by the natural Spanish decorum and 
sense of etiquette. The influence of Velasquez, for 
whom the proud Philip IV. willingly sat for three hours 
motionless day after day, is too well known to need 
expatiating upon. When the same king visited the 
studio of Aguero in Madrid, he was charmed with his 
wit and repartee. More generally, however, the Span- 
ish intellect turned to acerbity. Josef Antolinez was a 
painter noted for his haughty temper and grim sarcastic 
humors. His nephew, Francisco, likewise a man of 
station and culture, practised several professions, ex- 
hibited strange tempers, and prepared to take holy 
orders, when his wife died — an abrupt transition from 
the easel to the altar. Alonso Cano, when dying, was 
given an inartistic crucifix, and threw it away with the 



last strength of his failing arm—" give me a plain one, 
at least," he gasped. .From Cano!s standpoint, .there 
is probably not an_ artistic crucifix in any New York 
church. •■-•••.-. 

There is one. phase of artistic life which we wish 
could be omitted from this consideration,- but in fact the 
habit is so engraved in the art-nature that it must be 
dwelt on. As a final touch-stone of the Spaniards' char- 
acter we must ask, how did their artists get on when 
they undertook to counterfeit ? What address did 
they display in forging, imitating each other's works, 
or restoring their predecessors" pictures with touches of 
pretended but defective genuineness ? Well, in that 
too, the originality and self-possession of Castilian char- 
acter was manifest. Aguirre, who restored the frescos 
of the Toledo cathedral in 1646, put in his own fancies 
and ideas, with all the serenity of the down- town 
" stencil-painter" who manufactures Bouguereaus arid 
Cabanels for the Liberty street auction-room. Old 
Herrera was a coiner in very fact, and ran away to the 
Jesuits when detected in uttering false money. Others 
were rather mischievious than depraved. Alfaro used 
to put " Alfaro pinxit" under his trifling little snuff-box- 
lid copies of etchings and engravings — the cunning 
counterfeiter ! Castillo found him out, made a similar 
one himself, and wrote under it " Non pinxit Alfaro !" 
Everybody laughed, and the expression became a pro- 
verb. Arevalo, at a time when French fans were all 
the fashion, shut himself up and prepared a quantity of 
fan-paintings afterwards presumed to be French, and 
duly admired as such. . . 

But many of these petty sins we're the fault of defec- 
tive civilization, bad government, feudal traditions. 
The Spanish painters were very fond of ridiculing 
dwarfs, painting their grins and awkwardness with con- 
tinual relish — they scarcely felt how they were themselves 
dwarfed by circumstance. In those days the favorites 
of Fortune had every chance — those she neglected, or 
those who resolutely fought her, none. Arco,.in the; 
seventeenth century, having been born deaf and. dumb, 
painted pageant scenes, a kind of stage-paintings. In' 
our own happier day, we proudly honor a deaf-mute-, 
artist, who, whether he paints the Alleh of the Alharn- 
bra or the Spahi of Morocco, is accepted as an artistic 
confrere and a social ornament, equal to the best, supe. 
rior to most. Our artists do not murder their wives' 
like Cano — so much do they love the sex that they 
sometimes rather indulge in a rapid succession of those 
soothing companions. They do not counterfeit coin 
like Herrera the elder ; if they are good lithographers 
they simply emulate the paper moneys of Brazil, or, if 
skilful engravers in line, confine themselves to difficult 
but sometimes profitable studies of the intricate lathe 
work used in the bills of the American Bank-note Com- 
pany. 

A poet who talks all languages should talk the lan- 
guage of art. Longfellow is one of the most. cultured 
of living bards, and his son is a painter, but the tech- 
nology of art has never been quite perfect in the poet's 
brain. Some little time ago the publishers of the new 
illustrated edition of his poems sent him a proof of the 
portrait engraved for the work by Marshall. It is in the 
purest line, this engraving, but Longfellow fancied it. 
was something else. The engraver h'ad "broken" his 
line in the proper places to represent flesh, .and the ven- 
erable poet chose to fancy that he saw an engraving in 
stipple. He replied to the senders that he wondered 
Mr. Marshall, who passed for a line engraver, had de- 
scended to the baser method of stippling, and declared 
that he could not bring himself to be satisfied with a 
portrait in which " line was only applied to such vulgar 
adjuncts as coat - and pantaloons. The artist, when 
shown this letter, was at first inclined to retort with' 
some withering jest, but remembering his old acquaint- 
ance with the poet, he simply wrote a respectful de- 
fence,^ remarking that "line" was the only style he 
knew or ever practised, but that he divided "line" 
sometimes to give texture. Longfellow was confound- 
ed. In response to the painter-engraver's declaration 
of "ipse sculpsit," he cried in humiliation, " mea 
culpa." 

The birds of passage of art— those travellers who 
plume their wings every season for the bounteous trop- 
ics of Barbezon and St. John's Wood, and willingly 
drop the American Millet from their beaks in favor of 
the French Millet and the English Millais— these light- 
winged carpet-baggers— collect singular anecdotes. 
Their table-talk is of all nations — what might be 
called a study of comparative anecdotage. Meet- 



ing one of them the other day in a splendid gallery, 
where there was a pretty example of Edouard Frere, he 
exuded the following reminiscence. Frere is beloved in 
England not so much because he can paint — for in that 
his Ecouen neighbor Paul Soyer exceeds him — as be- 
cause he represents such peaceful villagers, so content- 
ed with village life and so piously attached to such 
romantic and rheumatic villages. It is just the spirit of 
humble attachment an English lady of quality would 
like to find in her own cottages. So Frere. is a British 
mania, while at home he is comparatively unvalued., 
and has never attained a first-class medal. A few 
years ago Frere sent over to the London dealer in 
French pictures, Gambart, one of his little six-inch 
panels representing a peasant woman turning over a 
large 'book. Gambart, remembering his audience, in- 
stantly dubbed it " The Evening Bible-Reading." He 
chose to forget that French peasants are never allowed 
to read the Bible, and gave it a title which might befit a 
scene of Dutch or English peasant life. The appella- 
tion took. In Gambart's window the thing Was re- 
ligiously admired, and he quickly sold it at a good 
price, with the privilege of exhibiting it some time 
longer. During these days of grace, applications from 
pious would-be purchasers rained upon Gambart. He 
could have sold the subject twenty times -over, but he 
had no others like it. Furious,- anxious, hopeful, en- 
raptured, he telegraphed to Frere, "Send over one 
dozen Bible readings, assorted sizes, in lots at thirty, 
sixty, and ninety days !•" And the dozen were duly 
sent and sold. Such is the virtue of a title. 



There is no indication that the present interest in 
Japanese art is on the wanei • New books on the sub- 
ject, meeting the popular demand for information, are 
appearing in this country as well as in; England. In 
London a society, to be known as the Nipon Institute, 
has just been organized for the purpose of bringing 
into communication students^ enquirers, and admirers 
of theart,' literature, and folk-lore of Japan, and collect- 
ing, recording, and disseminating authentic . and inter- 
esting information relative- to the country. The organ- 
izers hope'to encourage the-foreigners resident in Japan, 
and Japanese especially, to collect such material; and 
they ask for the co-operation of scientific, literary, and 
artistic societies, and of intelligent ladies and gentle- 
men everywhere, in extending the usefulness of the in- 
stitution. It is proposed to. publish notes and queries, 
and the proceedings, and otherwise to. " facilitate this 
branch of research and study, hitherto neglected, and 
its hidden wealth of treasure, as, yet so little known." 
As the Nipon Institute invites correspondence with per- 
sons interested in Japanese matters- in all parts of the 
world, we may hope soon to learn that a branch, or 
perhaps an independent organization with the same pur- 
pose's in view, has been founded in the United States. 



The 'French have an able, fearless critic in M. Er- 
nest Duvergier de Hauranne, who is. doing much the 
same kind" of service for the art of his country. that Rus- 
kin is doing for that'of England, and he is doing it, more- 
over, without resorting to unnecessary strong language 
and vindictive personalities. He holds that in France 
there is in art, to-day an abandonment of- serious effort 
for easy and. lucrative success.- The corrimercial spirit 
has corrupted art, arrested the development of artists, 
and caused a general decadence. Nothing.but a vigor- 
ous discipline can prevent the new generation of artists 
from becoming more lax — which discipline there are no 
masters to administer. ' In trying to account for this 
decadence, M. de Hauranne, among other causes, 
thinks that the French public has something to do with 
it. The old proverb of " Tell me the company you 
keep and I will tell you what you are" is true in every 
relation. ' ' Tell me to whom you sell your pictures, ' ' he 
says, '" and I will tell you what you must paint. You 
have to execute genre subjects for men of money, for 
conceited collectors, and luxurious ladies who hang 
them in their boudoirs. You labor to finish the mansion 
of some great financier, to amuse indolent visitors and 
to compete with bric-a-brac for the attention- of people 
leaving a dinner-table or while smoking a cigar. Or, 
again, you have to manufacture for exportation to 
garnish the blank walls of American and Austrian muse- 
ums. How could you possess the ardent inspiration of 
a Delacroix, laboring for his country and for prosper- 
ity ? How could you heartily give yourself up to the 
noble and severe work of an Ingres or a Flandrin, con- 
scientiously faithful to reality, although passionately 
enamored of the ideal ?" 



